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GROUP DYNAMICS IN EDUCATION 
Lloyd and Elaine Cook 


An impressive fact of these times is the growth of school and 
college interest in group-process education, a trend that is recent, 
sizeable and significant. We speak of this as growth,'though a con- 
cern for groupness in life and learning is as old as organized educa- 
tion. It has deepened in’ late years, become more genuine and inclu- 
sive. More important, it has tended to shift from a viewpoint of 
“anybody-can-do-it-but-why-bother” toward a professional skill to 
be learned in rigorous training. Group work in school classes and 
outside appears to rest increasingly on the contributions of sociology 
and psychology to the developing science of group dynamics. 

Evidence of this trend has come to us over two decades of field 
work as school sociologists. For example, for a four-year period or 
so our task was to work with a number of colleges and schools in the 
national College Study in Intergroup Relations. Inspection of a 
two-volume report (College Programs in Intergroup Relations, In- 
tergroup Relations in Teacher Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1950, 1951) will show both the nature and the limits of the 
group orientation. It will suggest the knowledge that educators now 
possess, their range of group-work skills, their willingness to experi- 
ment in this newer type of social education. 

Reviewers of the above volumes have asked for more concrete 
cases, more group dynamics as teaching method. Our A Sociolegical 
Approach to Education and also Intergroup Education (McGraw- 
Hill books, 195U, 1953) did something to meet this need but neither 
college textbook has, apparently, gone far enough. A book now in 
preparation, The Human Side of Learning (Dryden, 1955), will 
make extensive use of some 5,000 cases in our files where problems 
were solved (or not solved) via group process education. 

Writing as partisans, we are well aware of a tendency to over 
stress group-process teaching. It is no panacea for present educa- 
tional ills, no school-made road to social reconstruction. Such dreams 
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are pleasant to contemplate but they will not bear scrutiny. Neither 
schools nor colleges are in position to work such miracles, for they 
are not “free.” They are part of society, hence must relate them- 
selves to its various power systems. Yet, group work does have ad- 
vantages over the older, sentimental approach to social conflict pro- 
blems. It does not exhort teachers or others to go out there and 
fight, to act right and act now! It recognizes that good doing is hard 
to do, that it takes brains as well as good intentions. Group action 
is a matter of the calculated risk, a concept slowly finding its way 
into social education. 

Take a case or two involving risk calculation. The following sam- 
ple comes from a white teacher in a Detroit school for Negro boys. 


A LITTLE MORE, A LITTLE BETTER, PLANNING 


Last spring, our boys gave a musical show. A visiting principal 
asked us to repeat the show at his school. Since his is an all-white 
community, we thought we could strike a lick for better race re- 
lations as well as help this school raise funds for a band and glee 
club. The principal offered to provide transportation and our 
faculty accepted his invitation. 

My principal asked me to take charge, and I explained the pro- 
ject to the boys. I told them we were to repeat the show and just 
what had to be done. I said we should behave like gentlemen on 
this visit for we would be judged by our conduct as well as on 
our music. I asked that they meet for the trip at 5:30 p.m. on the 
scheduled date, when the school busses would pick us up. 

Every boy showed up and we got off on time. We had been told 
to report to the school gym, where we found a big school supper 
in progress. While they had not counted on us, we were given 
tables and fed. Our show went off without a hitch, in fact was 
fine. .. We saw that it was to be followed by a dance, and an or- 
chestra began to tune up. Since we had half an hour to kill, I told 
the boys that we would watch the dancing but not take part unless 
we were invited. 

Everything was ok until about 10:00 p.m., when the busses 
came. Two boys did not want to go home, offering to hitchhike 
their way. At first I talked with them, and then I made them board 
a bus. I noticed that these boys and a number of their pals were 
rather sullen on the way home... 

Next morning at class, I had open rebellion. One pupil asked 
me why I had made the boys leave the dance, and I said that the 
busses had been scheduled to meet us at ten o’clock, that it was 
my responsibility to bring the group home. He said that I was 
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“prejudiced,” that I did not want the boys to have any fun, all 
of which I denied. He said that his mother was coming to talk 
to the principal, which she did that same afternoon. When I ex- 
plained again about the bus, she said that this was no excuse for 
my action. She charged also that I was prejudiced, telling the 
principal that I should be fired. 

In class next day, I told the boys about this conference. They 
said again that I did not like colored people, that I did not think 
they were as good-as whites. I did not get mad until they asked 
about my daughter. They asked if, when she grew up, would she 
be allowed to date a Negro boy. I said “no, of course not,” that 
mixed dating was no good for either race, that both races opposed 
it. They said now that I had convicted myself of prejudice and 
that they were going to run me out of school. 

Day by day, parents came in and complained about me. A man 
from the NAACP got up a petition for my dismissal. Pupils were 
openly disrespectful, slacking on their work, causing disturbances 
in little ways. Nothing like this had happened before the bus 
trip... Several teachers, Negro and white, tried to talk to the 
boys, even called a meeting of parents, for they knew that I was 
not prejudiced, that I had come to this school at my own request. 
Now I have been forced to take action. While I would like to 
know what you think about my case, I have applied for a trans- 
fer. I cannot do good work in a school where I am not wanted, 
where I do not have pupil respect. 

To call this teacher “prejudiced” can mean nothing much. The 
problem was a planning problem, a matter of calculating risks and 
taking steps to offset them. No person can do this by himself, for 
it is a group function. Any adult, with ordinary insight, can guide 
young people in their thought, devise ways of dealing with such 
hazards as those implicit in this school trip. Academic writers miss 
the boat here so far as school and agency practicioners are concerned. 
Perhaps nine-tenths of their job tasks require no elaborate theoriz- 
ing, no esoteric conceptual scheme. What is needed, aside from com- 
monsense, is a group-work viewpoint, a commitment to democratic 
action rather than to authoritarian rule. 

For another case of risk thinking, consider the use of sociodrama. 
In this southern city, it was decided to conduct a training program 
ior all the board members of the community’s semi-public and volun- 
tary sociocivic bodies—churches, schools, civic clubs, social agencies, 
so forth. The idea was to arrange a series of four public meetings 
for board members in which these persons could see themselves at 
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work, take their own roles at board meetings and reflect on prin- 
ciples and practices. In view of our great dependence on these public 
servants, plus the fact that few have had any particular training 
for their arduous tasks, it is a wonder that educators do not do far 
more of this kind of group-process work. 


BOARD-MEMBER PROBLEM-CLINIC, ROLE TAKING 


In brief opening remarks, it was explained how every commu- 
nity relies upon its countless civic boards, how democracy func- 
tions through them, how few members have had any training for 
their work tasks. The purpose of the conference was to look into 
board-member activities, to be of help where that was possible. 

How do civic board members get their jobs? When some board 
member in the audience started to answer, he was invited to join 
us front and center, to take a seat at a table and talk it over. Three 
college students, each coached in a role or two, sat at the table. 
The real board-member’s task was to show us, not tell us, how the 
selection process went on. 

This session brought, of course, a good many laughs. For one 
thing, the students invented delaying maneuvers, special problems, 
and kibitizing tactics. As the simulated board meeting went on, 
other real board-members were drawn into it as a matter of course. 
Our procedure was to move through scenes and then to ask the 
audience if that was the way things really happened, the way busi- 
ness got done. Anyone who objected, or had a different idea, was 
invited to join us and show us what he meant. 

Other sessions dealt with sequential phases of board-member 
work, for example the process of decision making. It was here 
that the risks inherent in our procedure were most apparent. 
After a session of open dealing, a good church member got up and 
said that important issues were not settled in that way. She was 
supported by a CIO representative who offered to show how big 
business deals were made, say in secret meeting, and then an- 
nounced in public for ratification. Fearing that this might un- 
cover more than we could handle, these persons were thanked for 
their ideas and we moved along. 

Our last session in particular was notable. It dealt with the re- 
wards and costs to individuals of unpaid board work. We were 
lucky in finding an elderly businessman, a respected patriarch in 
the community, who took to heart the summing, up of his lifelong 
experience as a public servant. He spoke with feeling of the satis- 
factions he had found, so much so that the audience broke re- 
peatedly into applause. 
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At iio time in such meetings are people pressed beyond the reality 
level at which they feel comfortable, and fun is packed with business 
in a way that can fill an auditorium. In the above case, were were be- 
sieged from the second session on with bids for private talks, phone 
calls and even letters, each an effort to let us in on some little scandal 
of the town. Needless to add, this is good evidence that a program 
is pointed toward pay dirt. Such material is of worth yet its public 
use, if it is used at all, must be expertly done and only as a general 
guide to one’s professional goals. 

In this same southern state, a town meeting was held in a rural 
community which may be worth the space for a quick telling. What 
this case shows is a ludicrous misjudgment in risk estimation, a mis- 
take on our part which seemed tragic to the persons directly con- 
cerned. 

OUR TOWN, A CITIZENS’ AUDIT 


At this town meeting, people were grouped on an age-level 
basis. Young children were seated in one section, high school 
youth in another section, young adults in a third, elders in a 
fourth. It was explained that few communities are perfect, that 
most of them have growing pains, that every progressive place 
wants to improve itself. With this, we wrote on a big blackboard 
these six questions: 


Our Town 


. What is good about it? 

. What still needs to be done? 

. Who can undertake this work? 
. What will the work cost? 

. When can it be begun? 

. How can I, personally, help out? 

The idea was to move back and forth across the auditorium, 
taking one problem from each section. Of all the age levels, the 
little chidren provided the most excitement. They passed their first 
turn, unable to state a problem, but on the second round a little 
girl stood up. 

This little girl, a third grader, said she had a problem. Asked to 
state it, she threw the audience into an uproar. The town, she said, 
“was corrupt.” Her daddy had told her so just that evening be- 
fore supper. Not sure that we had understood, or rather, fearful 
that we had, she was asked to repeat. Once again she said the town 
was corrupt, at which the audience again howled with laughter. 
On split second decision, it seemed best not to push this matter, 
to call for the next problem. 
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As the meeting broke up, down the aisle came a distraught 
mother, her little daughter very much in hand, “Stop the people, 
professor”...“tell him, Ellen”...“stop the people”...all in one 
breath. A mistake had been made which we did our best to correct. 
In reading the newspaper that evening, Ellen had met a word 
which she did not understand. She asked her papa, who was also 
reading, and he evidently did not hear the term that she had spelled 
out. The town, it appeared was not “corrupt” but “bankrupt,” or 
so its trustees said. 

Several good things came out of that meeting. For instance, a 
high school youngster said that he lived about eight miles in the 
country, that his parents wanted to come to the meeting but that 
the roads were to bad. A road official spoke on this subject, ans- 
wering questions asked by the audience and promising improve- 
ments. By arrangement, the local newspaper editor was present 
and his paper ran an account of the important things said. 

People like this type of meeting, preferring it to the average 
speech. An audit should be focused on material lacks and wants, 
rather than on difficult issues in human relations. Its strong point is, 
of course, its character of public decision, plus the fact that, via dis- 
cussion and news reports, community ideas can be channeled toward 
persons in position to act on them. As an educative experience for 
young people, what the town is like, how big and little wheels go 
‘round, there is much to recommend the audit technique. One can 
cut deeply into the civic indifference of youth, their shutoutness and 
unconcern, their inability to identify with any adult civic action that 
really counts. 

Much more complex cases come to mind, instances where we have 
been at our wit’s ends. Rather than walk out on a tough problem, 
we have at times tried complacency shock, a kind of stress test. The 
procedure can be recommended, if at all, only as a last resort, a 
final try when standard group-work methods have failed. Consider 
a college faculty case, a small college for Negroes in the deep south. 
The faculty is mixed Negro and white. It takes pride in its radical- 
ism, its all-out war on caste. We shall quote a most unusual College 
Study document, a diary kept by a professor for reasons of his own. 
One of the authors of this article is the “Dr. C.” in the case, also the 
“CS guy,” or College Study director. 


COMMUNICATION — BREAKDOWN AND REPAIR 


Oct. 6. All hands present to hear Dr. C. on the College Study. 
Said much the same as we had read in his canned stuff. Interested 
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in “democratic human relations,” etc. Spoke too long and said too 
little for we know better than he ever will what the South is like 
in race relations. . .But what the heck, we had voted to go into 
this project... Another Boy Scout goodwill tour... 

Oct. 7. Meetings scheduled with the CS director. Much taik 
about what our college should try to do, the year’s program. Some 
faculty members and students at a meeting in my office. One prof 
quite impossible or anybody to work with. C listened to ideas, con- 
tributing very few of his own. Seemed reictant to evaluate ours. 
Says he needs to catch the feel of the campus, our general mode 
of thought. . . 

Whole faculty met this evening at the J-home (President’s 
home), and I am sure the meeting had been rigged. Not sure the 
CS guy had a hand in it, though he had eaten supper with the J- 
family. President led off with his usual stale joke, followed by his 
usual pep talk. After this, our general chairman announced seven 
projects, asking each of us to take part in some one. He asked 
also that each group meet during the coming week, make a work 
plan and submit a budget of expenses. 

I must say that C did not seem impressed with all this easy 
sailing, in fact seemed suspicious of it. He asked several times if 
enough thought had been given to the year’s work, if the faculty 
felt certain of its general goals. He cited other colleges in the 
Study where a quick survey of problems or needs had been made, 
followed by a discussion of priority demands. But none of us 
wanted to open up, to tilt against the power alignments in the 
culege, so the meeting closed. 

Our perception of events during these first two days agrees very 
well \ ith the views of the diary writer. We knew that staff members 
like him were seasoned veterans in race relations, suspicious of a 
white outsider. We knew that factions existed on the campus, that 
a power group was backing the President’s desire for participation 
in the College Study. Aside from suggesting a self survey for plan- 
ning uses, we knew of nothing much to do. Our guess was that the 
college had a real action potential, that things might have to get 
worse before they could get any better, an estimate that was fairly 


correct. 


Oct. 6. Well, the fat is in the fire. I have organized opposition 
to the research projects foisted on us. These projects are not in 
line with our needs and they call for time and skills that we do 
not have. We upset the applecart at a general committee meeting 
this evening. Voted the projects down, whereupon the president 
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asked our side to prepare a new list of activities on which to 

work. .. 

These developments were made known to us in a letter from the 
deposed general chairman, the man whose place had been taken by 
the diary writer. On our next visit to the campus, we found five 
study-action groups at work. All but one of the old projects had 
been discarded and new ones devised, a change for the better in our 
judgment. Here we shall! skip several pages in the diary in order to 
get at the crisis which was building up. 

Nov. 4. C came in this morning and will meet for two days 
with our five groups. Said some things in chapel we do not like. 
Met with some students to show off “role playing,” the big idea 
being to keep communication going across racial lines (baloney!) 
Met this afternoon with three groups, advising them on their 
plans. The guy is not much help to us for he takes a compromising 
stand. “Get what you can,” he says, “then try to get more,” and 
we do not go for that. We do not fight race battles that way. It 
is equal rights or none for us, a lesson we shal{ have to teach this 
guy in the hard way. 

Took a walk with C after the last meeting. He asked how the 
day’s work had gone. “Not good,” I said. He said he knew he had 
not been doing well and wondered why. I let him have it but good 
. . . He replied with equal frankness . . . saying that his views 
seemed to clash with our student-faculty thought. I told him about 
our anti-caste stand, anti-compromise, anti-everything else. .. We 
kicked this around a bit, back and forth. C asked then if I knew 
a good consultant the college would like to have, saying he would 
provide the cash. Now, what can you do with a guy like that! I 
told him “no, we had not given him up,” that we would save him 
yet. We both laughed at this and let the matter rest. 

We felt at this point that the job was too much for us, that the 
need was for a competent man, hence our offer to employ any con- 
sultant the college might want. When the general committee chair- 
man, the dairy writer, turned down the offer, we went off to think 
again. Our decision was to stick it out, to try for a meeting of minds. 
After considering and rejecting several ideas, we hit upon a some- 
what silly plan. 

Nov. 4. Supper that evening at my home and the usual bull 
session. Eight faculty members present. Things dull, nothing to 
talk about. C started telling experiences in another Negro college. 
Nobody much interested. C told of an argument in a gab session. 
Said some prof had said that no white person could tell a Negro 
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joke to a Negro audience and not give offense. Prof L said “very 

interesting, very interesting,’ sarcastic as hell, and C got the 

point... 

C then really spilled the beans. Told a joke he thought was fun- 
ny but would give no offense. Said he got on a bus in Detroit, took 
a seat behind two small Negro boys. Listening to their gab, he 
heard the bigger one say: “How ol’ is you?” “Dunno,” the other 
boy said. “Dunno how ol’ yo’ is,” the first boy repeated. “Naw,” 
from his pal. “Well, is yo’ fouh or is yo’ five?” “Is ah four or is 
ah five? Man, I dunno.” “Well, is yo’ going wit de gals?” “Naw, 
man, naw.” “Well, den yo’ is fouh!” 

With this unfunny story, we hit the ceiling. “Man,” Prof L 
said, “you ought to know better than that. You ought to have more 
sense. Why, that story is an insult to every Negro in America, 
and you know it damn well.” 

Friend C was disturbed. He said he didn’t see where the joke 
was harmful, etc. We didn’t take time to explain it to him. Every- 
one rode him hard. We asked him what he thought he was trying 
to do at the college, to tear down all we had done. Did he think 
we would go for his lily-white stand, his Uncle Tom talk? I must 
say that, in it all, C did not get sore. Simply took it, and I guess 
we gave him plenty... 

I dori’t know what turned the conversation. We got off on Cox’s 
Marxian point of view, then onto Warner and Myrdal. Argument 
was even hotter than it had been with C, for we always split wide 
open. We never agree on anything, unless we have to. . . C came 
right along, as if nothing had happened. The meeting got chummy 
again. breaking up at midnight. 

Here was a difficult situation, a group of intellectuals bent upon 
soliloquizing on what the world should be like. To preserve faith in 
their credo, they had withdrawn from the illogical life about them, 
escaping its debasing demands. The campus was a cultural island, 
having no meaningful contact with the white community ‘round 
about, wanting none on the terms offered. While the faculty had ac- 
cepted College Study goals in theory, they had from the first denied 
them in practice. The difference was not in basic objectives, for in- 
stance the ending of segregation. It was a clash in ideas on proce- 
dures, timing, tactics, so on, a feeling on the part of this faculty that 
cautious, calculated action could get nowhere. 

The immediate problem was to get these people to talk, to precip- 
itate tensions, so that the issue could be discussed. At times, a quick 
shock will do this, such as the insulting bus story, yet stress tests are 
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risky, as we have said. Once group catharsis starts, its precipator 
must absorb ego thrusts without a qualm. He must not become ego 
involved and argue back. He must remember what he is trying to 
do, i.e., keep talk going until aggressions have drained off. The hard- 
est task is to move out of the target spot, to re-direct attention and 
start integrative action. If a meeting does not end on a friendly note, 
one may count that group lost so far as its work output is concerned. 

The next entry in the diary is interesting. While we shall not 
quote it in detail, the writer observes that meetings next day “went 
some better,” and “were more worthwhile.” At the bull session that 
evening, it is recorded that Prof L asked C if “he knew any more 
funny stories and then told him a rip-snorter.” Talk centered on the 
radical in our culture. Why is he? What makes him tick? How does 
he differ from a liberal? Is the conservative another kind of leader? 
Are they all needed as society changes? Does each have functions to 
perform? What sort of leader does best in public-school work? 

To talk cases, as has been done, is to neglect theory for one’s space 
runs out. Most of us still learn from examples, yet we need—ur- 
gently need—to do theory thinking. From observations, we are 
confident that group-process teaching is still spreading in colleges 
and schools. In many places, it has passed its crusading stage, passed 
also its simple idea of “breaking a big group into little groups, each 
with its own problem.” It has, however, evolved no coherent “ieory 
of its own nature and worth, hence no guide to present uses and 
future growth. It is, in this respect, in sharp contrast to academic 
education, with which it feels at war. To us, this is a mistake, for 
each kind of teaching has functions to perform, functions at which 
it tends to excel. 

Center of current theory interest is not in group structure, where 
sociologists have long put stress, but in group dynamics, where the 
work of Lewin and associates is outstanding. It can be argued that 
Lewin et al. have in part turned sociologists, that they have done 
some naive sociological thinking, yet it is to these experimental psy- 
chologists that most educators turn for their theory knowledge. Col- 
lege textbooks in sociology are still written as if the problem of 
changing people were no problem at all, that nothing for sure is 
known about it, that a scientist stands apart from the human scene, 
recording whatever the reigning powers let happen. 

Use of the group as an educational instrument has wide appli- 
cability in college, school and community affairs. On what general 
principles does it rest? While the question calls for booklength ans- 
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wer, Dorwin Cartwright has summed up some conclusions of the 
Ann Arbor “group dynamics” staff. 


GROUP AS A MEDIUM OF CHANGE 


1. If the group is to be an effective agent of change, both the 
changers and “changees” must have a strong sense of group 
belonging and participation. 

2. The more attractive a group is to its members, that is, the 
more closely they identify their conduct and goals with ex- 
pressed group purposes, the greater the influence the group 
can exert on them for change. 

3. The greater the prestige of a group member in the eyes of 
other group members, the greater the influence he can exercise 
to bring about behavioral change. 

4. Efforts to change individuals, or subparts of a group, which 
if successful would cause these persons to become deviants 
from group norms, will encounter strong resistance, for the 
tendency of every group is to preserve itself. 

5. Strong push-pull influences for change in the group can be 
set up by creating a shared perception by group members of 
‘the need for change, thus placing the pressure for change 
within the group rather than outside it. 

6. To keep group morale high, data relating to the need for 
change, plans for change, ongoing consequences of action, 
must be shared from top to bottom within the group. 

While these principles do not exhaust terra cognito, they are suffi- 
cient for our purposes. Good school and agency programs illustrate 
them, though they are supposedly derived from experimental work. 
They do not push far into the basic nature of groups, how one ac- 
quires groupness, the various roles it plays in a total life experience. 
Learnings of this sort are also foundational to successful group 
teaching, and it is here that sociological literature is invaluable. Of 
the 379 change-induction projects analyzed in the College Study 
Intergroup Relations volume, about two-thirds gave evidence of 
change effects. It is a significant fact that, where attitude and con- 
duct were involved, in contrast to informational increases, group- 
process experiments checked out better than did any other kind. 


Lloyd Cook is chairman, Department of Educational Sociology and Dean of 
Academic Administration at Wayne University at Detroit, Michigan. 

Elaine Cook was formerly Associate Professor, New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany and staff member, Detroit Citizenship Study. 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP AND FOLLOWERSHIP IN THE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Theodore Bienenstok 


Leadership is a matter of widespread interest and importance in 
our time. The increasing complexity of industrial, business, and 
labor organizations has greatly increased the responsibility of lead- 
ers for trustworthy decision and action. A prolonged crisis in polit- 
ical and social affairs has intensified the popular longing for compe- 
tent leadership, to cope with new difficulties and perils. Meanwhile, 
the conflicting ideologies of democratic and authoritarian government 
throughout the world have focused public attention on the persc.a- 
alities and methods of those in position of power and authority. 
Today, more than ever before, leadership is a challenging issue. 

Alert educators, aware of this situation, have devoted their efforts 
to the developing of potential leadership in young people under their 
guidance. But in order to make this educational endeavor effective 
and rewarding, a clear examination of the nature and function of 
leadership is necessary. 

Leadership is a universal phenomenon. It is always present to 
some degree whenever people gather together in groups. But the 
importance ascribed to leadership in social life, the way in which it 
is exercised, the conditions under which it can gain the support of 
the followers, and the type of person from which leaders are recruit- 
ed — these and other features vary from one society to another. In 
some societies it is mostly men of action who are acknowledged as 
leaders. In others it is primarily men of thought or creative artists. 
In some societies leadership is surrounded with a halo of glory; in 
others it is played down. 

It has been pointed out by various observers that the idea of 
leadership is strongly emphasized in America, particularly in popu- 
lar opinion. The demand for ‘intelligent leadership’ appears frequent- 
ly in public speeches and newspaper editorials. It is raised in political 
camps, in social and professional groups and associations, indeed in 
any activity that requires the cooperaton of many individuals. When- 
ever a situation is recognized as a problem, there is a tendency to 
assume that some individual will step forward to direct the course 
of events. 

In America leaders are seen chiefly as men who get things done. 
The traditional anti-intellectual trend in the American culture stresses 
results, not thought. Followers ar2 distrustful of a leader who is 
known as a thinker. “Doers”, of the Teddy Roosevelt type, are clearly 
preferred. The accent in American leadership is on resourcefulness, 
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practical understanding, and social performance not on inner perfec- 
tion or idealism. But effectiveness is not the only measure of leader- 
ship in the American conception. The leader is also expected to be a 
man of fundamentally good will and friendly personality. Warm re- 
lations with other members of the group are required. The leader 
must not be boastful of his cleverness, nor arrogant, bossy or cyni- 
cal in his relations with others. Though he has the power, he must 
not abuse it. Running the show must be done in an agreeable manner 
and dictatorial methods are taboo. 


In the intense cultural concentration on leadership, the significance 
of followership is apt to be overlooked. Yet, there can be no leader- 
ship without followership. Both are inseparable parts of the same 
process. Leadership means influencing the attitudes, feelings and 
values of other people, and directing their activities toward a com- 
mon goal. The leader is therefore dependent upon his followers, and 
must continually consider their reactions. They may refuse to re- 
spond and be led. They may repudiate the leader and walk out on 
him. 

Followership is a far more common experience and social necess- 
ity than leadership. But it is not entirely passive, or inherently of 
secondary importance. The nature of the follower group in part con- 
trols the nature of the leader. Researchers have generally concluded 
that the qualities, characteristics and skills required in a leader are 
determined to a large extent by the demands of the situation in which 
he operates as well as by the nature and function of the group being 
led. A captain of a football team may be a dismal failure as a presi- 
dent of the more democratic student government. The type of boy 
who can lead one gang may have to take a distinctly subordinate role 
in another. Personality traits necessary to leadership in the army 
are entirely different from those expected in less rigorous business 
or scientific groups. 

In normal daily life, leadership and jollowership are frequently 
successive experiences of one individual. Since a person may be a 
member of various associations, he may be a leader in one group 
and a follower in some other. In large and complex organizations, 
the leaders of smaller units necessarily play the part of followers 
with respect to a higher executive. It is vital, when the same person 
is both leader and follower, that possible frustrations of the follower- 
ship experience will not be allowed to tone or direct his leadership 
role in arbitrary or unnecessarily directorial ways. 

It is inherent in the mutual relationship of leader and follower 
that each of them is susceptible to, and reacts to the expectations and 
conduct of the other. It is not likely that the average leader will 
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use persuasion rather than commands, if the followers show them- 
selves to prefer blind obedience. By the same token, self-constituted 
leadership will not arise unless members of the group are willing 
to assume a submissive role. However, where followers are condi- 
tioned to insist on loyalty to principles in their leaders, and honesty 
of conviction, only individuals with such qualities will be able to 
retain leadership very long. 

Recent research has made it clear that not only leadership but also 
followership may be either democratic or authoritarian in character. 
Important studies made by T. W. Adorno, Sanford, and others at 
the University of California Public Opinion Project have described 
the deep-rooted reactions toward leaders and leadership which dis- 
tinguish the ‘authoritarian’ from the ‘equalitarian’ (or democratic) 
followers. 

Authoritarian followers expect from their leaders ready-made, 
authoritative answers to problems. They do not want to be per- 
suaded; they want to be told. Understanding is of secondary im- 
portance to them. Fearful of their capacity to run their own lives, 
and afraid to act on the basis of their own decisions, they often ap- 
pear to be on the lookout for a ‘magic helper.’ Followers with an 
authoritarian predisposition seem to be interested not so much in 
the leader’s fitness for the job as in his ability to meet their personal 
needs and fantasies. They tend to judge a leader in terms of what 
he has done or could do for them, or for the special group of which 
they are members. They will follow him if the material pay-off is 
satisfactory. 

Equalitarian followers, by contrast, are more interested in the 
leader’s genuine concern for the welfare of all, and share this in 
not being so prone to think in terms of personal and material gains 
as a result of their followership. They are more inclined to figure 
things out for themselves, and expect leaders only to help and guide 
them where they are unequal to the task. Where authoritarians pay 
more attention to the power and prestige of the leader, emphasizing 
his personal magnetism and his high status in the community, equali- 
tarians are more conscious of the leader’s functions in the social con- 
text. 

The presence of authoritarian personalities in a society is one of 
the main stumbling blocks in the path of democratic leadership. The 
democratic conception of leadership takes as its point of reference 
the dignity, growth and welfare of the free individual. In the demo- 
cratic concept, holding power and exercising command for the sake 
simply of order and efficiency is not the chief concern, as it is in 
the case of authoritarian leadership. In fact, whenever the overriding 
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consideration is found to be orderliness and discipline in the group, 
or a smooth and uncontradicted way of arriving at decisions or get- 
ting things accomplished, autocratic leadership will usually be found 
to have taken command, and may even for a time be as successful 
as democratic leadership. But in the long run, democratic leadership 
releases the creative energies and self-confidence of the followers, 
as surely as authoritarian leadership destroys them. 

The responsibilities of democratic leadership cannot be met if the . 
principal emphasis is placed on results, at the expense of human and oe 
social values. The American concentration on results must be con- ey 
sidered in this connection. The point is of particular significance in 
the educational institution where everyday problems require genuine 
leadership handling. Making a finished product in arts and crafts, 
or turning out a successful dramatic production or a winning athle- 
tic team should not be pursued to the neglect of the fundamental 
values for which these activities are designed. It is as important to 
interest non-talented and inept children in a play or a skit as it is to 
bring in the talented few who can assure a good performance that 
will add to the school’s prestige. It is at least as important for pupils 
on a high school basketball team to learn to remain humble in suc- 
cess, cheerful in defeat and fighting hard to the last whistle, win or 
lose, as it is to win a championship pennant. The concentration on 
results, on victory at any cost, inevitably opens the door to the auto- 
cratic leader who will promise the desired “results.” 


The important function of democratic leadership is to promote 
conditions under which individuals can grow to intellectual and emo- 
tional maturity, and can learn to think and act together. Thus, how 
one leads, where one leads, and what one’s motive is for desiring 
leadership ‘are of the greatest importance. The ultimate criterion of 
democratic leadership is what happens to people in the course of 
this relationship—whether they are led or driven, whether they are 
encouraged to express their needs and aspirations or forced to follow 
blindly the commands of authority, whether they gain in independ- 
ence and moral perception, or are simply manipulated into accepting 
prefabricated solutions supplied from above. 

This is the basic difference between authoritarian and democratic 
leadership. In a democracy both leaders and followers participate in 
a joint enterprise, and work together to attain a mutually desired 
goal. The presence of a common cause which overarches their ac- 
tivities is the determining factor in the delicate adjustment of their 
reciprocal obligations. In the democratic relationship, the leader 
proves himself by putting the fundamental purposes of the group 
above his private wishes and desires. The effective discharge of his 
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duties will be hampered if his methods and goals are not adapted to 
the group needs. He cannot lead where others will not follow or are 
not yet ready to follow. Only by moving to objectives that are ex- 
pected as well as desired, is he able to achieve maximum unity of 
endeavor in the group. On the other hand it is his responsibility to 
avoid succumbing to a lowest common denominator type of leader- 
ship, in which it is really the most backward or recalcitrant members 
of the group who are leading him. 


It is essential to the successful operation of democratic leadership 
that it be expressed in thinking and acting with followers rather 
than for them. Creation of something by all, not the passive accept- 
ance of the leader’s contributions or directives by the group, is the 
key principle. This is in accordance with that belief in the dignity of 
men and women which demands that people decide their own fate in- 
stead of having others decide it for them. 


For every function performed by the leader, there is a comple- 
mentary function to be performed by those who submit to authority. 
Nevertheless,,even the most wholehearted cooperation in a common 
group effort, and active support of those who direct it, do not ex- 
haust the obligations of followership in a democracy. Followers have 
also the responsibility for an intelligent selection of their leaders. This 
involves an accurate assessment of the leader’s moral and personal 
qualifications. It means learning to discern in an individual the au- 
thentic qualities of enthusiasm, intelligence, honesty and tenacity of 
purpose. It means learning to distinguish between superficial ora- 
tory and sincere convictions, between demagogic tricks and promises 


_and deep understanding of a mutual problem. And it means learning 


how to work in unison to achieve good leadership and to reject the 
bad. 


Even after leadership has been accorded, followers are by no 
means absolved from the responsibility for a critical examination of 
the leader’s actions. Unremitting vigilance is still the price of free- 
dom, and is vital to protect against the temptations open to the leader 
in the direction of abuse and usurpation of his power. No delegation 
of power is a valid excuse for passivity and indifference in the fol- 
lowers. Followership in a democracy always involves the task of 
striking a proper balance between rational support of the leader in 
the service of genuinely social ends, and distrust of excessive guid- 
ance from the top. 

Though much thought and research has been devoted to leader- 
ship in recent years by interested groups, the problem is still be- 
clouded with cliches and pet assumptions. Many people tend to re- 
gard the desire to assert oneself, to attain standing and position of 
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superiority over others as a basic need of human nature. “Everyone 
a leader” is consequently their watchword. Accepting the role of a 
follower, they feel, would represent some loss of dignity to the in- 
dividual. In a highly competitive society such as ours, it is not dif- 
ficult to see where this feeling originates, and it is difficult to see 
what can be done about it so long as there is no prestige to follower- 
ship compared with that accorded to leaders. 

The real issue in a democracy is not who should be a leader and 
who a follower, but when to be a leader and when to be a follower. 
The really desirable condition would be one in which a person would 
lead in those situations in which his knowledge, capacities, skill and 
vision justify this, and would follow in those other situations in 
which he recognized the pre-eminence of others. Methods of achiev- 
ing this desirable alternation of leadership and followership require 
study and implementation. 

To develop not just leadership, but an understanding of leader- 
ship, should be a major aspiration of the school. Simply putting a 
premium on leadership, as is now the practice in many schools, can- 
not satisfy this real objective, and is often tantamount to putting a 
premium on aggressive urges toward dominance. Educators must 
learn to see leadership in terms of functions and services to be per- 
formed for the group, and not in terms of qualities inherent in cer- 
tain persons and requiring only to be discovered by well designed 
tests. If one tried to list all the traits said by various investigators to 
constitute leadership, pages would be filled, and no single human 
being could possibly embody all these virtues. At the same time, 
no single trait or group of characteristics has been isolated which 
would clearly set-off the leadership-type from other members of the 
group. Against the whole approach that leadership is merely an at- 
tribute of certain personalities and characters, there stands today the 
belief that leadership is, or should be, a social role assigned to the 
individual by the group in the process of performing cooperative 
tasks. Educators would do well to recognize that effective education 
for leadership cannot be separated from simultaneous education for 
competent followership. Good leadership will always depend on the 
motivations, aspirations and intelligence of those who are led. 

In the light of these considerations some doubt may be raised as 
to the soundness of certain school practices. In many schools there 
is an overconcern with formal participation in representative school 
government in its procedural aspects. Student leaders are elected 
by their classmates, but afterwards are accountable only to faculty 
sponsors or advisers, and are expected to follow closely the latter’s 
instructions. Under these circumstances pupils may decide that the 
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activity program and student government are the leaders’ concern 
and not their own. They may reach the conclusion that their elected 
leaders are only figureheads and that their activities are of little im- 
portance. The intended education in democratic leader-follower rela- 
tions may become instead an education in cynicism. 

In some schools there is a tendency to allocate important offices 
to a few students—far fewer than would be justified by differences 
in leadership capacities. Positions of authority go to students having 
the best marks, regardless of their ability to guide and direct the 
activities of the group. In consequence, students learn that public 
offices may be a reward for irrelevant achievement or simply a means 
of increasing social prestige. 

In many instances the content of leadership roles is limited to 
purely formal and managerial tasks such as collecting money, con- 
ducting meetings, patrolling the halls, picking up papers, etc., while 
little judicious training is offered in the important group procedures 
of planning together, reaching decisions, and carrying them out. The 
essential value of some of these assigned “leadership” jobs seems to 
lie in their relieving the school administration of certain routine 
matters, leaving them free to the actually operative directing of the 
student body while the elected student-officers are busy patrolling 
street intersections in white belts. There is little chance that these 
contrived functions will develop in youthful office holders the atti- 
tudes of dedicated service to the student body, or of shouldering re- 
sponsibility for the achievement of common goals. 


To improve the quality of leadership and followership, educators 
will have to pay more attention to the meanings and values that are 
actually being absorbed by pupils from their school experiences. 
They will have to emphasize more strongly the here discussed prin- 
ciples and values of genuinely democratic leader-follower relation- 
ship. They will have to give more thought and care to the ways in 
which meaningful participation in school activities helps pupils‘ in 
forming desirable standards of conduct and desirable models of the 
roles to be played in group life. Training in all the skills required in 
group situations must be properly oriented to be effective and of 
real civic value. Technical proficiency in the mechanics of democra- 
tic procedure is not an adequate substitute for understanding and 
attitudes truly reflecting the democratic spirit. 

Leadership skill, in particular, cannot be attained simply by hav- 
ing students read books and hear lectures on the subject. Learning 
by doing is essential. Moreover, wise counseling and criticism should 
be constantly available during the training period. 

A classic experiment described by Bavelas and Lewin in 1942 in- 
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dicates what can be accomplished through well designed methods of 
democratic leadership training. By means of a “clinic-on-the-job” 
technique, an attempt was made to change the attitudes and methods 
of several recreational leaders in a summer camp for children. The 
first step in the training process was to make them more sensitive 
to the underlying principles of group leadership and to the alterna- 
tive ways in which a leader can meet various situations. This was 
accomplished by methods such as observing the trainer in his handl- 
ing of a group, mutual observation of each other by many leaders, 
both good and bad; by means of action followed by critical evalua- 
tion and examination, and by being shown films of experiments in 
democratic and authoritarian leadership. Finally trainees were con- 
stantly observed on the job, and their behavior was evaluated for 
them. Those who received this training showed a marked improve- 
ment in their attitudes and in leadership conduct. Prior to training, 
over 70% of their methods had been authoritarian. After training 
the figure was less than 10%. The value of the surveillance itself in 
cutting down arbitrary and authoritarian methods should also not 
be overlooked. i 

It is plain from the foregoing discussion that education for leader- 
ship and followership in the school is a problem which requires 
thoughtful rethinking and the development of new techniques for a 


satisfactory solution. The task before educators is not an easy one, 
but it can be accomplished if school practices and training methods 
are made better adapted to the desired educational goals. 


Theodore Bienenstok, Associate Sociologist in the Division of Research, 
The University of the State of New York, Albany, New York is currently 
engaged in research on the social aspects of school education. He has been 
staff consultant to the Columbia University Research Project in Contempo- 
rary Cultures and lecturer in sociology at Washington Square College, New 
York University. 
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CHILDHOOD AS A PREPARATION FOR DELINQUENCY 
Gilbert J. Rich 


Totalitarianism is as obnoxious in psychological and sociological 
thinking as it is in politics and government. By this I mean that the 
attempts which have been made in the past to explain criminal and 
delinquent behavior by any single set of causative factors are essen- 
tially unscientific and unacceptable. This is, indeed, as true in ex- 
plaining one type of behavior as another. The efforts which have 
been made to develop single systems which will explain all forms of 
abnormal behavior, including law breaking, by means of a single 
system are essentially obnoxious to all save those zealots who are 
devoted to them as to a religion. It is, thus, not in any sense my 
purpose to present any single cause of delinquency or any single age 
as that in which delinquent behavior receives its foundation. It is 
rather to present certain factors which occur in childhood and which 
have important causative significance, but which are not by any 
means the only causes. 

The behavior of a growing person, whether it be normal and ac- 
ceptable or abnormal and unacceptable, is always the result of nu- 
merous factors which operate throughout the life of that individual. 
He develops in early life certain characteristics. These characeristics 
become increasingly more fixed as his age becomes greater, both 
through the processes of growth and those of interaction with the 
environment. It is, indeed, true that many of the basic causes of 
abnormality are to be found in personality difficulties which take 
their origin early in life. On the other hand, the particular form in 
which the abnormalities are manifest is often a result of later deve- 
lopment, that is, of the interactions between the individual’s person- 
ality and the environment in which he lives. 


Thus, it would appear that the things which happen to an indivi- 
dual during his childhood are important in determining the pattern 
of his later life. This is quite clear because it is evident that during 
childhood there are built up types of reactions we call person- 
ality. In childhood a pattern is formed from which later deviations are 
rare and take place only under extreme stresses of environmental 
situations. It is in childhood that the indvidual is most plastic. With- 
out laying down any immutable principle of personality being fixed 
and determined within a certain number of years or by a certain 
age, we can readily say that more can be done to determine the pat- 
tern of behavior of an individual within the first year of his life 
than in the second. Similarly, more can be done in the second year 
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than in the third; and in the third year than in the fourth; and so 
on. It is in these early years that the essential methods are built up 
which the individual will use throughout his life in meeting difficult 
situations and frustrations. The form in which they may be express- 
ed may change under the various influences of the environment 
and of maturation, but the essential characteristics of the type of 
reaction will remain more or less fixed. Put in another form, this 
means that the essential motivation toward abnormal behavior is 
laid down early in life. The form which the abnormality takes will 
be a later development and whether or not it includes delinquent 
or criminal behavior may often be a matter of the chance environ- 
mental factors which gave the individual an opportunity to obtain 
his satisfactions in one way or another. 

More especially, we should think about the frustrations which 
eccur in early life. It is in the overcoming of these frustrations that 
we see the most important development in emotional growth. This 
does not mean at all that our efforts should be directed toward pre- 
venting the existence of frustrations in early life. Indeed, this would 
be impossible. Moreover, it would not be a desirable preparation 
for later life. We live in a world in which it is impossible to obtain 
the maximum of satisfactions. The very fact that our native and in- 
stinctive urges are in serious conflict with the demands of civilized 
life among other people means that frustration is inevitable. The 
problem is how best to prepare the child for the frustrations of life 
without doing harm to him. 

The answer is to be found primarily in the concept of increasing 
tolerance for frustration. As the infant grows into the child and the 
child into the adolescent, his ability to withstand frustrations in- 
creases. Our great danger is that we frustrate him too greatly and 
too early in his life. This may, perhaps, be illustrated very simply 
in the matter of toilet training. Some ten or fifteen years ago it was 
common practice among medical men, especially pediatricians, to 
encourage parents to toilet train their children at ages of six to 
twelve months. We are now seeing many of these children in our 
child guidance clinics and finding that they are unusually rebellious. 


The frustration of the child’s desire to eliminate waste products when 
and as he pleases was carried on at an age when the child was too 
young to tolerate it. He fought it, but repressed much of the hostility 
in order to maintain the love and approbation of the parents. In later 
years, however, this hostility begins to show itself. Some of it will 
doubtless be transferred from the parents to society as a whole and 
we are already seeing some of these children engaged in delinquency 
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and crime. Again, may I point out that not by any means all of them 
become delinquent. Only a few will have their hostile activity directed 
particularly into this channel. Here, again, the early frustration will 
provide the motivation but not the mechanism. 

Another way of looking at this matter is to ask ourselves what are 
the needs of children which should be satisfied if they are to make a 
normal emotional development. Without attempting any real classifi- 
cation of these needs, may I point out those whose satisfaction seems 
most frequently to be neglected, and whose neglect seems most fre- 
quently to give rise to those abnormalities which are seen in clinical 
practice. First of all is the need of the child to be secure. Security 
means, above all, the love of the parents. The child needs to be 
wanted and to know not only that he is a wanted child but also he is 
the wanted child. I surely do not need to call to the attention of this 
group the facts of parental rejection. Yet it is evident that these 
facts are not at all generally accepted aside from those people who 
work professionally to help others adjust. We live in a culture which 
has put a premium upon parenthood and has made it very difficult 
for the average parent to acknowledge even to himself, and much 
more to others, that a child is rejected. The result is that few parents 
actually face the fact of rejection. They tend either to rationalize 
the rejection by seeing the child as a bad child and justifying their 
lack of love for him on the grounds that he is so bad that he cannot 
be loved even by his father or nother. Or, if they do not do this, 
they compensate for the rejection by an overprotective attitude 
which is as bad or worse than outright rejection. There are, of 
course, many causes for parental rejection. 

The acceptance of the child by the parent is the most important 
factor in his obtaining the security which is so necessary for emo- 
tional development. There are many things which a parent can do 
which will make a child insecure. Severe punishment or scolding 
is not the only means of producing insecurity. Neglect will produce 
it, or partiality toward another child, a brother or sister. Even the 
comparison of one child with another makes the one who is com- 
pared unfavorably insecure. This is what I meant when I said 
that the child needs to be the wanted child, as well as a wanted 
child. Even the inclusion or noninclusion of children in affairs and 
councils of the family may make the difference between security 
and insecurity. 

A second need that the child has is for accomplishment. He needs 
to be able to succeed in some of the things which he does. This 
means that those who deal with the child, be they parents, teachers, 
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or others, must find for the youngster something which he can do 
and do well, even though it may be necessary to find simple activities 
for those who are not too well endowed with intelligence or with 
manual skills. It is in this connection that we meet with the false 
idea that our task in life is to prepare children for a culture which 
is essentially competitive in nature and that, therefore, we must at 
a very early stage introduce them to competition and to the fact 
that they will have to meet with failure. Such a point of view is 
unsound in two respects. 


In the first place, it fails to realize that, even if the world were 
as competitive as the proponents of this theory maintain, the child 
must be introduced to competition and to failure only as quickly as 
he is able to tolerate it. More important, however, is the fact that 
we are not developing a highly competitive civilization. Quite the 
contrary, as our civilization progresses, human beings are becoming 
more and more regimented. It is becoming increasingly likely that 
our children will simply fit into a scheme which is arranged for 
them by government, labor union, employer, etc. Competition seems 
to be limited primarily to the few who are leaders. We are certainly 
not justified in sacrificing the many who will be more or less regi- 
mented followers for the sake of developing the few who will be 
jeaders. 


Finally, it is necessary to call attention to the child’s need of de- 
velopment, that is, of growing up. By this is meant the process by 
which the child becomes less and less dependent upon others and 
more and more dependent upon himself. This is again a gradual 
process which begins at birth and continues until maturity. One 
function after another is taken over by the child and the parent or 
teacher is relieved of it. There are numerous blocks toward this de- 
velopment because of over-protection on the part of the parents and 
others. Primarily, they seem to be due to the unwillingness of the 
older person to give up the position of being a god to the child. The 
satisfaction which a parent receives from being the all important 
individual in the child’s life is one which is not readily relinquished. 
The continuation of controls after the time when the child should 
take them up for himself is readily rationalized, of course, on the 
basis of the child’s needs, the demands of the community, etc. Es- 
sentially, the block is the parental unwillingness to release the child 
by helping the child develop his ability to take care of himself. It is 
to be noted that exactly the same thing occurs when the child’s de- 
pendence shifts from parent to teacher. The teacher becomes so well 
satisfied with being important to the child that he is unwilling to re- 
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lease the child and allow him to grow up, using very much the same 
types of rationalization that the parent has previously used. 

The importance of the family is paramount. There are several 
reasons for this. It is the members of the family, more particularly 
the parents, who are in contact with a child during the earliest years 
of his life, the years when his personality is most plastic. These are 
also the times when the child’s own needs are greatest. The emotional 
attitudes which he develops toward the members of his family are 
likely to be more intense than those developed toward any other 
mndividuals later in life. Never again does he have to depend upon 
any persons to the same extent that he has to depend upon parents, 
siblings, and others. Among the family relationships, that of child to 
parent is the most important. This has already been discussed in 
some detail. The relationship of one child to another is likewise im- 
portant because intense rivalries and hatreds are likely to appear. As 
in the case of parents, our culture places something of a premium 
upon brotherly and sisterly love, with the result that the child who is 
rivalrous of and hostile toward his sibling must find some way out 
of the conflict that ensues. It is unfortunate that the parents, some- 
times through ignorance but more frequently because of their un- 
conscious motivations, often increase these sibling rivalries rather 
than minimize them and help the child to adjust to them. 

In addition to the family, we must consider the school as an im- 
portant factor in determining and directing a child’s development of 
personality. Over a considerable period of years, the school occupies 
a large part of a child’s time. Emotionally it becomes to a certain 
extent the substitute for the home. The teacher becomes a substitute 
parent. Many of the attitudes which have developed toward the 
parents are transferred to the teacher and undergo further elabora- 
tion and redevelopment in the relationship of pupil to teacher. Such 
a point of view necessitates a re-examination of the function of the 
school, In the past, it has been rather assumed that the function 
of the school was primarily to teach children, that is, to give them 
the necessary skills and information which they need to function in 
modern life. Such a point of view is narrow. Knowledge and skills 
are necessary but they do not constitute ali of life. An individual 
may know a great deal and still be poorly adjusted. In a broader 
sense, the task of the school is to prepare the child to be an adult, 
that is, to prepare him to live more happily and more efficiently in 
the world of today. If such an end is to be accomplished, more is 
necessary than to transmit knowledge and skills. The child must be 
given help toward developing a well-balanced personality. Without 
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it he will be poorly prepared for life, no matter how much he knows 
and how skillful he is in arithmetic, reading, etc. 

In locking at the schools, one cannot help but be impressed with 
the limitations which are placed upon their effectiveness in. thus 
preparing the children for life. Most noticeable of all is the poor 
mental hygiene of teachers. This is not meant in the sense that 
teachers are in any great numbers mentally ill, but rather that they do 
tend to be poorly adjusted. They are using their profession as a 
means for their own satisfaction. The result is that they are not 
striving primarily for the good of the children committed to their 
care. Just as we think of a problem child as a child of problem par- 
ents, we also can see that the school problem is often the pupil of 
the problem teacher. 

It is surprising to note the extent to which schools, like parents, 
go to prevent children from acquiting any real satisfactions and 
pleasures out of life. Teachers are often far too concerned with their 
own dignity to wonder what their discipline may mean to the child. 
They live and work under conditions which make them more sen- 
sitive to the opinions of school administraters and school boards 
than to a consideration of the emotional welfare of children. It is 
not so long ago that many rural schools appointed a teacher primarily 
upon proof of his ability to whip the largest boy in the school. It is 
still the practice in many communities to judge a teacher by the 
sternness' of the discipline he keeps, that is, by the extent to which 
he is able to frustrate the children. So little effort is being made 
today to select teachers on the basis of their good emotional adjust- 
ment as to be almost negligible. Even if teachers were chosen on the 
basis of their mental health, little is done to keep them healthy. 
They are not given working conditions which make for security, nor 
are they allowed to lead normal lives, for they must be “Good ex- 
amples” to their children and to do this they must give up the plea- 
sures of other people because they are so-called vices. Under ,these 
conditions, normal emotional adjustment cannot be expected. 

A third factor in the adjustment of a child is to be found in his 
companions, that is, in the other children among whom he lives. We 
already know that specific patterns of behavior may be learned from 
other children. These patterns may include those of delinquency, as 
has been brought out so well by the discovery of delinquency areas 
in our cities. I consider these patterns of less importance than I do 
the emotional reactions of children to their treatment by the others. 
Part of the need for security, for accomplishment and for develop- 
ment (growing up) is satisfied by other children. It is a rather re- 
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markable observation in clinical practice with disturbed children to 
find that, despite the multiplicity of causes for which problem chil- 
dren are referred, the great majority of them are failing to make 
good social adjustments. The reed for acceptance by one’s com- 
panions is so great that a failure in this direction is an important 
motivating force in the individual’s entire personality. It is, in addi- 
tion, a fairly sensitive index of the child’s general adjustment. Un- 
fortunately, it is seldom seen as an evidence of maladjustment un- 
less it results in such severe fighting as to bring complaints from the 
parents of the other children. 

In the light of these considerations, what can we say about the 
prevention of criminal and delinquent behavior? Perhaps, the ques- 
tion could be better put by asking what we can do to prevent ab- 
normal behavior of any sort; or, going further, what we can do to 
prevent emotional maladjustment. Our whole thesis is that the 
essential difficulty is maladjustment. It gives rise to abnormal be- 
havior. Breaking the law is but one form of abnormal behavior. I 
am concerned at this point not so much with what we can do to 
prevent the directing of those hostile impulses which arise from 
emotional maladjustment into delinquent and criminal channels as I 
am with what we can do to prevent the occurence of these maladjust- 
ments and thereby prevent criminal behavior at its source. The 
whole problem thus becomes one of general mental hygiene, for the 
healthily developed individual does not need to make use of anti- 
social behavior in order to gain satisfactions out of life. When psy- 
chiatrists became interested in delinquents, they first dealt with 
causative factors in adults and in adolescents. Gradually, they came 
to see that the causes of adolescent delinquency were to be found in 
‘ater childhood. Still later, they examined these children as such and 
found that the causes of the difficulty were in early childhood and 
that the causes of difficulty in early childhood traced back to in- 
fancy, Thus our interest has been moving progressively toward the 
earlier and earlier years of life. If we are to do anything in the 
direction of securing adequate adjustment of the individual to the 
world in which he lives, these efforts must be directed toward the 
earliest ages and not left for the appearance of distressing symp- 
toms as the individual grows older. 

One approach has been that of the child guidance clinic. One can 
hardly forget that child guidance clinics had their origin in connec- 
tion with a juvenile court. The first of these clinics, the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute of Chicago (now called the Institute for Ju- 
venile Research) was originally an adjunct of a juvenile court. Even 
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the development of clinics in the larger cities during the 1920’s was 
primarily related to juvenile courts and to delinquents. It is only 
within the last two decades that we have been able to see that de- 
linquency is only a part of a problem which has much wider aspects, 
so that the more recent developments have been more generalized in 
nature. 

Considered as an onslaught against the problem of delinquency, 
the child guidance clinics represent a very weak effort. There are 
two reasons for this. One is that they handle only a few of the many 
maladjusted children. Psychotherapy with children is time consum- 
ing and expensive. I know of no community which has sufficient clin- 
ical service to carry on therapeutic work with all the children who 
obviously need it, much less with those whose difficulties are latent. 
A decade or more ago, a study was made of several classrooms in a 
typical school, studying each child as thoroughly as possible. It was 
found that approximately one child out of three was so s¢verely mal- 
adjusted as to need clinical help. It is obvious that only a few of 
these can come to the attention of any of our existing facilities. 

But an even more serious difficulty is that our child guidance 
clinics do not reach all of the children who need them, often not even 
those who need them most. The mechanism of referral is responsible 
for this. After all, a child is seen because some grown person wants 
the child seen. It may be a parent, or it may be a school teacher, a 
principal, or an officer of a juvenile court. Referrals of this sort are 
based primarily on adult needs rather than on the child’s real mal- 
adjustment. Too much emphasis is placed upon the nuisance value 
of the child’s behavior. The youngster is referred because he annoys 
someone else, rather than because he is unhappy or unable to get 
along in the world. Again and again one sees the teacher referring 
the child who disturbs the class and totally neglecting the maladjusted 
child whose emotional difficulties are taken out in fantasy, in behav- 
ior on the playground, or in anti-social behavior that is away from 
the school. Similarly, referral by the parents depends very much on 
the extent to which the child is a nuisance within the home or causes 
complaint within the neighborhood. Too often, the parents are unwill- 
ing to ask aid because they fear that this would be an acknowledge- 
ment of their own failure with the child. They wait until the behav- 
ior becomes worse instead of bringing it to a clinic for treatment at an 
early stage when it can be more readily handled. Unfortunately, it is 
usually the parents who cause the greatest emotional turmoil in their 
children who do this, namely, those who reject their children and 
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who are unwilling to go to a clinic where they might be forced to 
face that rejection. 

If, then, individual clinical work with children can do only very 
little in the way of prevention, what is left? Can anything further 
be done? There is no reason for discouragement from this point of 
view. It is possible to work toward the production of better condi- 
tions for emotional growth of children. Let us think of this in terms 
of the important factors in a child’s life. First of all, there is the fam- 
ily. It has been said that problem children are essentially the chil- 
dren of problem parents. Clinical experience justifies this statement. 
However, such a statement presents us with the task of tremendous 
proportions. We obviously do not have the clinical facilities to help 
all parents achieve adequate emotional adjustments, even if they 
would be willing to ask for or to receive such help, and many would 
not. 

What, then, can be doi.e? It would appear that the first step would 
be in the direction of education. If we are to deal adequately with 
children, we must first of all deal adequately with their parents. We 
can educate parents toward better understanding of their own pro- 
blems, and, secondarily, toward a better understanding of the chil- 
dren’s problems. The latter, although more superficial, is the easier. 
We are now teaching our adolescent girls how to be homemakers 
and to give children physical care. It should certainly be possible to 
instruct them as to the psychological as well as the physiological 
nature and needs of the children they are going to bear. Education 
is the only weapon with which we can adequately fight our outworn 
traditions, such as, the need for using force and punishment as the 
only ways of handling and educating children, a tradition which is 
exemplified in the so commonly quoted adage of “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” Education can help parents understand that there is 
much more to handling a child’s life than punishing him for infrac- 
tions. Such educational efforts are by no means a panacea for ail the 
woes of parent-child relationships, too many of the difficulties are 
expressions of deep emotional maladjustments in the parents. We 
cannot cure these by education, but we can at least direct them along 
new pathways. 

Secondly, the procedures used in our schools require alteration. 
We have already considered some of the things that are wrong in 
our schools in the sense that they do not help in the production of 
well-adjusted children. There has been far too frequently the notion 
that mental hygiene is something to be introduced occasionally into 
schools, either as a special topic or as a point of view to be used only 
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in dealing with the few exceptional children who raise difficulties 
within the school room. This is a false idea. If mental hygiene is to 
have any place in the schools, it must pervade the entire curriculum 
and the entire school day. Insofar as the teacher becomes a substi- 
tute parent, everything that he or she does or says in the presence of 
the child influences that child and has an effect upon his emotional 
adjustment. 

Some directions for change are already evident. Our colleges will 
have to consider the emotional as well as the intellectual equipment 
of candidates in selecting them for training as future teachers of 
our children. It will be necessary to preserve the mental health of 
teachers by giving them adequate conditions under which to work. 
They must have a security which is not now present in a profession 
where, to a greater extent than in almost any other, a single slip or 
a single act which displeases the superior may result not only in 
loss of the present job but ostracism from the profession. The com- 
munity, we hope, will eventually learn that teachers are human 
beings and have the right to lead their private lives in exactly the 
same way as any others. As those conditions can be improved, the 
atmosphere of our classrooms will become more and more conducive 
to a healthy emotional development and less and less frustrating 
to the children. 

The hope of the future is in prevention. We have had so-called 
correctional institutions for many decades, but they have not suc- 
ceeded in correcting any large percentage of their inmates, as shown 
by the high rates of recidivism. Would it not be better if we were 
to turn our attention more toward prevention? In doing this, we 
must bear in mind that human behavior, like other natural phenom- 
ena, shows the inter-relationship of cause and effect. But cause and 
effect may be very dissimilar. The cause may not resemble the effect 
in any way. If we are to do anything by way of prevention, we must 
look far and wide for the causes and then try to eradicate them. We 
will not thereby have a panacea. We will not be able to prevent 
every criminal or delinquent act, but at least we will be able to min- 
imize these because we will find developing in our communities in- 
creasingly fewer children who are so hostile to the world that they 
have te take refuge in law-breaking activities. 


Dr. Gilbert J. Rich is Director of the Roanoke Guidance Center, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF SIZE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL TO MARKS RECEIVED BY GRADUATES IN 
FIRST YEAR OF COLLEGE 


Joseph C. Bledsoe 
INTRODUCTION 


Within recent years with improvements in communication and 
transportation and with rapid shifts in population, much attention 
has been given to school reorganization, particularly at the high 
school level. These changes may be somewhat more prominent in the 
rural southeast with its shifting economy and population. In the 
state of Georgia, for example, there was an 18 percent decrease in 
the number of four-year white high schools between 1944 and 1952 
(a drop from 541 to 443). During this time high school enrollment 
for white children increased from 108,832 to 141,578, a growth of 
30 percent. This represents a mean increase in enrollment per school 
from 201 to 320, a gain of 59 percent in less than a decade.’ 

With such evidence that our secondary schools are tending to be- 
come larger in size, the question is raised as to whether or not there 
may be expected an improvement in the qualitative efficiency or the 
value of the school. Studies which have been made on the subject of 
school efficiency have usually evaluated schools on two bases: (1) in 
terms of desirable characteristics of a school, and (2) in terms of 
achievement of pupils. Using the first basis as a criterion, Ferriss, 
Gaumnitz, and Brammell? compared small selected and unselected . 
secondary schools and found a distinct improvement in conditions in 
both selected and unselected schools as the enrollment increased. 
Dawson’ studied characteristics of large and small secondary schools 
and concluded that efficiency is considerably affected by the size of 
school. He recommended that six-year high schools (grades seven 
through twelve) have a minimum of seven teachers and 210 pupils. 

Using achievement of pupils as measured by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test as a basis for comparison, Nelson* found little difference 
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1Annual Reports of the Department of Education to the General Assembly 
of the State of Georgia, 1944 and 1952. 


2E, N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. R. Brammell, The Smaller Second- 
{ ary School, Bulletin Number 7, U.S. Office of Education, 1932. 

3H. A. Dawson, “Satisfactory Local School Units” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934). 

4T. L. Nelson, “Comparison of the Achievement of Pupils in Schools of 
One or Two Teachers with That of Pupils of Eight or More Teachers” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, 1932). 
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between pupils in small and large secondary schools. Seyfert® found 
that size of the student body affects considerably the number of dif- 
ferent curriculums offered and that the small school is restricted in 
the number of things it may undertake satisfactorily at one time. 


PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


With this background in mind, the present study has undertaken 
to test the following hypothesis: 

Do graduates of relatively “large” high schools make higher marks 
in college than graduates of “medium-sized” and “small” high 
schools? Stated in the null hypothesis form: Graduates of “small,” 
“medium,” and “large” secondary schools perform equally well in 
college as determined by marks received in the first year of college. 
What relation do marks received in the first year of college have to 
the size of the graduating class (an indirect measure of the size of 
the school) ? 


ASSUMPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


The following assumptions and limitations upon which this study 

is based are given: 

Assumptions: 

(1) One significant purpose of the secondary school is to prepare 
its students (at least a portion of its students) for college. 

(2) One measure of a school’s efficiency is the degree to which 
those graduates who attend colege are successful in terms of 
academic achievement. 

(3) The size of the graduating class is a reliable index of the size 
of the school. 

(4) Marks in the first year in college are reasonable and generally 
accepted criteria of success in college. 

Limitations: 

(1) This study is confined to the secondary schools for white 
pupils in Georgia accredited by the Georgia Accrediting Com- 
mission (includes over 90 percent of the secondary school 
population). 

(2) The marks received in college are for the colleges and univer- 
sities in the state of Georgia only; this group represents ap- 
proximately 90 to 95 percent of first-year students from 
Georgia high schools. 


5W. C. Seyfert, School Size and School Efficiency (Boston: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1937). 
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(3) The analysis of the data given herein is for descriptive pur- 
poses only; no attempt is made to show cause-and-effect re- 
lationship. 


Discussion: 


On a purely speculative basis, certain features of the typical small 
school would appear to be favorable to higher attainment in college, 
whereas other features would appear to be unfavorable. On the posi- 
tive side, it may be argued that in the small school, the entire senior 
class (as well as other classes) is generally smaller, which may per- 
mit a closer pupil-teacher relationship. Secondly, geographic prox- 
imity to colleges in cities and more densely settled areas may tend 
to stimulate a larger percentage of students from those areas to en- 
roll in college. Furthermore, the smaller schools in some instances 
may tend to emphasize the “traditional” purpose of preparing for 
college more than the large urban high school. 

On the other hand, it appears reasonable to suggest that in the 
larger high schools, there are more varied curriculums available, a 
factor which should serve to stimulate interest and the achievement 
of potential abilities. In addition, the larger schools because of more 
financial resources are likely to be able to attract better qualified 
teachers. These are but a few of the arguments which may be men- 
tioned concerning the relative efficiency of small versus large high 
schools. No attempt is made in this study to test these contentions. 


PROCEDURES 


The basic source of data for this study was the annual reports of 
the Georgia Accrediting Commission, particularly for the year 1952- 
53. The annual reports of the Commission contain the following 
information for each accredited secondary school: (1) size of latest 
graduating class, in the instance of the latest report, the 1951-52 
class; and (2) average marks received in Georgia colleges by grad- 
uates of each secondary school from 1924 (or beginning with the 
time institution was accredited) until (and including) the preceding 
year (1950-51). 

Information concerning the size of graduating class, the number 
attending Georgia colleges since 1924 or when the institution was 
accredited, and the marks received were recorded. The marks re- 
ceived were indicated by the conventional “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” and 
“F,” classification; these marks were quantified by assigning a 
weight of zero to the grade of “F’’; 1 to “D”; 2 to “C”; 3 to “B”; 
and 4 to “A”. A weighted mark-index was then computed by multi- 
plying the number of students within each marking category and di- 
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viding by the total number of students. The resulting index consti- 
-tuted the criterion of performance in college. 

Frequency distributions and a scatter diagram were then prepared 
for the size of graduating class and the marking index. Based cn 
analysis of the distribution as well as rational consideration, three 
main categories of size of graduating class were defined: (1) the 
‘small’ school, defined as the school which graduates fewer than 40 
graduates; (2) the “medium” school, defined as the school which 
has from 40 through 99 graduates; and (3) the “large” school, de- 
fined as the school with 100 or more graduates. Measures of central 
tendency, variability, and correlation were then computed. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Table I piovides information basic to testing the hypothesis con- 
cerning the performance of students in each of the three categories 
of school size identified. Examination of the table reveals that stu- 
dents from “large” graduating classes obtain the highest mean mark 


TABLE | 


MEAN MARK INDICES AND RELATED MEASURES FOR 
FIRST YEAR COLLEGE STUDENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 


Standard 

School Size No. of Mean Standard = Error 
Category Schools Mark Index Deviation of Mean 
“Small” 242 1.921 193 0125 
(less than 

40 graduates) 
“Medium” 118 1.925 .178 
(40-99 
graduates ) 
“Large” 37 2.017 0217 
(1004+ 

graduates ) 
Total 397 1.9390 197 .0100 


index, followed by those from “medium” and “small” classes. Varia- 
bility is greatest for small classes and least in the case of the lai yer 
classes. The difference between mean mark indices for small aud 
medium classes is very small (.004). The “t” tests for significance 
of the differences between the respective mean mark indices are 
given below: 
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Standard Error “t’ Test of 
Difference of the Difference Significance 


Medium - Small .004 0206 .194 
Large - Small .096 .0250 3.840 
Large - Medium .092 0272 3.382 


Thus, the differences involving the large classes and the remain- 
ing two categories are sufficiently large to meet the one percent level 


of confidence test, and the hypothesis that students perform equally 


well without respect to size of school must be rejected insofar as it 
pertains to students from large classes. The difference in perform- 
ance of students from medium schools and from small schools is 
negligible and insignificant. 

A further treatment of the data involved a comparison of the 
sizes of graduating classes of those schools which had the highest 
mark indices and those which had the lowest mark indices. “Highest” 
was defined as the 27 percent of schools with highest indices ; “low- 
est” was defined as the lowest 27 percent in terms of mark indices. 
Thus, 27 percent making highest average marks averaged 49 stu- 
dents in the graduating class; the 27 percent with lowest average 
marks averaged 29 students per class. This finding tends to confirm 
the slight positive relationship found between size of school (class) 
and mean mark index. 

The Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation and the 
correlation ratio (eta) were computed from the double frequency 
distribution of the mark index and the size of graduating class. The 
“r’” obtained was .130, indicating a very slight tendency for favor- 
able marks to be associated with larger graduating classes. The 
correlation coefficient which is required to meet the one percent 
level of confidence test was found to be .128, so that our obtained 
coefficient barely meets this test. The correlation ratio of mark index 
on size of graduating class was found to be .262: this ratio did not 
meet the chi-square test of non-linearity. 


SUMMARY 


Students from Georgia high schools who are members of large 
graduating classes tend to make significantly higher average marks 
during the first year of college than do students who attend small 
and middle-sized high schools. Further studies of the relation of size 
of school to various measures of school efficiency would appear to 
have considerable social, economic, and educational significance. 


Joseph C. Bledsoe is Assistant Professor of Education and Research As- 
sistant in the College of Education, University of Georgia at Athens. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO RELIGIOUS LITERACY 


Vladimir de Lissovoy 


The problem of content and scope of the introductory course in 
sociology is an intricate one. The past tew years have witnessed a 
rapid increase in research with commensurate proliferation in fields 
of specialization. An examination of most of the basic text books 
in sociology shows a coverage of theory and principles impossible 
to achieve in a year of class work. This dilemma is highlighted to 
those of us who have but one semester devoted to the introductory 
sociology course. 

After much experimentation the State University Teachers Col- 
lege of Oswego, New York, has developed a community approach 
to the teaching of introductory sociology. In adopting this method 
our aim has been to acquaint the students with the institutions and 
dynamics of community interaction and to help the prospective 
teacher to understand the structure, function and integration of the 
value systems as they are manifested in American community life. 
The cadet teaching program of this institution requires the student 
to live in the community in which he “interns”. As part of the ex- 
pected field work the student is expected to make a “community 
survey”, not on a highly sophisticated sociological level, but com- 
prehensive enough to insure careful observation of the community 
in which he teaches. Our introductory sociology course thus serves 
to make such observation and analysis more meaningful to the stu- 
dent. 

One of the areas studied in the introductory sociology course is 
“Religious Institutions of the Community”. It is our belief that it 
is important for the prospective teacher to understand, not only the 
structure and function of religious institutions found in most com- 
munities, but to have knowledge and understanding of the basic 
religious principles which are inherent in the major denominations. 

Similar views in this matter are clearly stated by the Educational 
Policies Commission in Morals and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools : 

“, .Knowledge about religion is essential for a full 
understanding of our culture, literature, art, history, 
and current affairs.” 

“. .If need be, teachers should be provided with spe- 
cial help and information to equip them to teach ob- 
jectively in this area.” 

Our objectives in this section of the course were modest. In addi- 
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tion to knowledge and understanding of such sociological principles 
as are basic to the study of organized religion, we wanted our pros- 
pective teachers to know the basic tenets of the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and the Hebrew Faiths. It was our purpose to convey 
knowledge, to correct misinformation, to emphasize the basic similar- 
ities and to foster attitudes beyond the scope of mere tolerance. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in the famed McCollum decision, states: 

“The fact is that, for good will, nearly everything in 
our culture worth transmitting, everything which gives 
meaning to life, is saturated with religious influences, 
derived from paganism, Judaism, Christianity—both 
Catholic and Protestant—and other faiths accepted by 
a large part of the world’s peoples. One can hardly re- 
spect a system of education that would leave the stu- 
dent wholly ignorant of the currents of religious 
thought that move the world society for a part in which 
he is being prepared.” 

Our student body was composed of, approximately, 35 to 40 
percent Roman Catholic Students, a like number of students affi- 
liated with Protestant faiths and the rest belonging to the Hebrew 
denomination. To test our hypothesis that correct information about 
religious beliefs and practices was not readily known a simple quiz, 
prepared with the co-operation of the local clergy, was administered 
to the students in our classes.‘ The following questions were asked: 
“Directions: Place the answers which you feel are correct in the 

space to the right of the question. If you do not know 
please do not guess but so indicate. 


1. How many sacraments are recognized by the Roman Catholic 

Church? (a) 2, (b) 3, (c) 7, (d) 9, (e) 5, (4) Don’t know. 

2. “Justification by works” is identified with: 

(a) Roman Catholic Faith, (b) Protestant Faith, (c) Hebrew Faith, 
(d) Don’t know. 

3. “Justification by faith” is identified with: 

(a) Roman Catholic Faith, (b) Protestant Faith, (c) Hebrew Faith, 

(d) Don’t know. 

4. “The Doctrine of the Trinity” is identified with the following: 

(a) Protestant Faith, (b) Roman Catholic Faith, (c) Hebrew 
Faith, (d) Don’t know. 

5. How many sacraments are there in the Protestant Church? 


(a) 6, (b) 2, (c) 3, (d) 5, (e) Don’t know. 


1This project was made possible through the financial assistance of the 
State University Program in Community Studies and Intergroup Relations. 
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6. Veneration of Mary, Mother of Jesus, is practiced in one of the 
following faiths: 
(a) Orthodox Judaism, (b) Roman Catholicism, (c) Protestant, 
(d) Reformed Judaism, (e) Don’t know. 
7. One of the following expresses the Hebrew frame of reference 
regarding God: 
(a) Trinity, (b) Penitence, (c) Unity, (d) Atheism, (e) Don’t 
know. 
8. Traditionally Protestantism is associated with one cf the fol- 
lowing: 
(a) Petrine doctrine, (b) Reformation, (c) St. Paul, (d) Aristotle, 
(e) Don’t know. 

In order to obtain the religious background of students participat- 
ing in this study, a Religious Background Schedule was designed 
and administered. The following denominations were represented: 


Denominations of Students in Study 


Denomination Number of Students 
Roman Catholic 50 
Protestant 58 
Hebrew 18 
Other 1 
No affiliation 2 

Total 129 


Protestant denominations were primarily Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Lutheran, Episcopalean and Congregational. The majority 
of the Hebrew students were of the Conservative branch of Judaism. 
The great majority of the students had had, at one time or another, 
formal religious instruction. 

It is realized that the questions in the “Religious Knowledge Quiz” 
have some obvious weaknesses. Several of the Roman Catholic stu- 
dents stated that they had never heard the term “veneration”. We 
felt, however, that since the great majority of the students indi- 
cated having had religious instruction, the questions, for the most 
part, were appropriate. Space does not permit us to give an analysis 
of the answers by denomination. We do, however, wish to point out 
some student reaction. 

Of the 129 students answering the question of identifying the 
Trinity with one of the major Faiths, (question four above), only 
three identified it correctly that is, with Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic Faiths. 52 students stated that they did not know. Four He- 
brew students thought that the Trinity was a Protestant concept; 
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five believed it to be a Roman Catholic one. Of the Protestant stu- 
dents 19 felt that the Trinity was identified solely with the Protes- 
tant Faith, 6 identified this concept with the Roman Catholic Faith 
and three with the Hebrew Faith. 32 Protestan students noted that 
they did not know. 38 Roman Catholic students identified the Trin- 
ity with the Roman Catholic Faith; one answered “Catholic and 
Protestant” and eleven answered that they did not know. 

The above answers seem to indicate a lack of knowledge on the 
part of many of the students. Similar misunderstanding was evident 
in most of the questions and it is submitted that, although some of 
the questions were of dubious validity, there was a marked lack of 
correct information to say nothing of considerable misinformation 
on the part of the students who answered this schedule. 

After the administration of the religious quiz, several class periods 
were spent in lectures and discussions of the structure and function 
of religious institutions in American communities. We discussed 
the nature of religion, the function of ritual, the faith component, 
the problem of the variety of religious values and the related func- 
tions and dysfunctions to the greater community, religious institu- 
tions and ‘Class structure and other related principles. The classes 
were asked to develop an outline which would serve as a guide to 
visiting clergymen who were invited to address the students. The 
clergymen represented the following faiths: Orthodox Judaism, Ro- 
man Catholicism, Protestantism—represented by a Lutheran Pastor 
(representing the “high” or liturgical branch) and a Methodist 
minister (representing the “low” or non-liturgical branch). 

Each of the clergymen spent one hour discussing the basic beliefs 
and tenets of his faith with a discussion period following each pre- 
sentation. Each of the houses of worship was visited to give the 
clergymen an opportunity to explain the symbol system and the re- 
ligious parapharnelia used in worship. The results of these visits 
were rewarding. Catholic students expressed amazement at the fact 
that Protestants used a crucifix in worship. Catholic and Protestant 
students became aware of the significance of the Judaic contribution 
to the “Christian” ethic. Protestant students expressed a great 
curiosity about the “confession” and were given an opportunity to 
see and even to sit, if they so desired, in a confessional booth. The 
exchange of ideas, knowledge and good will was heartening to note. 

At the end of this project students were asked to express their 
opinion of the value of this program. It was interesting to note that 
marked enthusiasm was shown by the great majority of the students 
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even though they were required to devote additional time to this 
class “above and beyond the call of duty”. 

In this experience we felt that we had achieved a fair degree of 
success in meeting our objectives. It was not until we repeated the 
above procedure for several semesters that we became aware of an 
unintended consequence of this program. By giving the students 
an opportunity to meet with the local clergy we had, without con- 
sciously attempting to do so, increased the channels of our counsell- 
ing facilities. Counselling was, traditionally, in the hands of the 
faculty on a formalized “advisor” basis as well as an informal basis. 
Student Personnel Services and dormitory counselors also per- 
formed this duty. It was apparent, however, that some students 
needed and sought spiritual advice and in some instances we found 
‘jt expedient to utilize pastoral counselling in addition to our tradi- 
tional methods. The following cases are illustrative of our exper- 


ience. 

A young veteran came in one morning to relate his marital diffi- 
culties. His wife had decided to leave him and nothing could change 
her mind, It was clear that this young man was very upset and his 
mental condition was deteriorating under the emotional strain. We 
referred this student to our psychologist and then to our school 
physician. After a session with each of them he returned. He was 
gaunt, holloweyed, unshaven, and dirty. In subsequent discussion he 
brought up the fact that he remembered our class in “religion”; he 
stated that he guessed that his problem was beyond religion or any 
other help. Taking this opportunity we probed into his religious 
background and found out that, athough he was raised a Roman 
Catholic, he had abandoned the practices of his faith. As we dis- 
cussed his problem the student suggested that perhaps it would be 
helpful to speak to a clergyman but he added that he was afraid. A 
telephone call to the priest who participated in our program secured 
an immediate appointment. While the counselling he received did 
not improve his marriage relationship—his wife subsequently di- 
vorced him—a probable suicide was averted. 

As another example we site the case of a student somewhat older 
than the average undergraduate; he was reticent and decidedly 
marginal in his scholastic ability. After a class discussion with one 
of the Protestant clergymen he asked for a special appointment 
which the minister was only too glad to arrange. Subsequent coun- 
selling by the minister seemed to result in a change of attitudé on 
the part of this student. He became much more interested in his 
work and participated in class discussions to a much greater extent. 
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In a talk with the author he stated that he had, as a result of his 
discussions with the minister, a renewed Faith and that now he felt 
much more sure in himself and was confident that he would suc- 
ceed as a teacher. At the present writing he is in the second year 
of his career and appears to have made a good record. 

After four years of werking with students in this project we feel 
certain that a number of ci jectives we set have been met with rela-_ 
tive success. Students have received a great deal of basic knowledge 
in the principles of their own faith as well as the religion of others. 
By visiting the churches and studying the structure of religious in- 
stitutions it, the context of the total community we feel that the stu- 
dents have been exposed to a laboratory rather than only a “text- 
book” approach. We have achieved excellent cooperation from the 
clergy of the community. As we review the work done and revise 
our present courses we are convinced that the program described in 
this paper has contributed to the religious literacy of our future 
teachers. 

We are keenly aware of the weaknesses in our introductory so- 
ciology course and we only wish that the luxury of numerous elec- 
tives was ours. We must face the fact, however, that for many stu- 
dents our course is a terminal one and that theoretical emphases 
must be carefully balanced with functional demonstration and appli- 
cation of sociological principles. . 


Vladimir de Lissovoy is Associate Professor, Department of Social Studies, 
at the State University of New York at Oswego. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Towards an Understanding of Juvenile Delinquency. By Bernard 
Lander. New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. 143 
pages. 

Professor Lander reports a study which was his doctor’s thesis 
on juvenile delinquency in the city of Baltimore, Maryland. The 
study takes the numerous variables related to juvenile delinquency 
including population change, bad housing, poverty, foreign born, 
Negroes, tuberculosis, adult crime and mental disorders and corre- 
lates these with to find what are the variables related to delinquency. 
Interestingly he finds that ethnic composition, social class and the 
numerous other so-called indices make little difference when other 
forces are held constant. 

The thing that is highly correlated with delinquency so far as 
these variables are concerned is that of the changing neighborhood. 
It is in this process of neighborhood change that the types of con- 
flicts ensue which create the problems of law enforcement. This 
would square with the experience of many of us who have worked 
in community over a long period of years. The forces of so-called 
invasion succession of the breakdown of controls of the old popula- 
tion group, the incapacity of collective action for the newcomers, 


invariably creates the kinds of problems which are reflected in the 
lawless outbreaks that bring children before the courts. 

It is heartening to find the kinds of studies of this sort which 
tend to cut the myths from under the problems of social disorganiza- 
tion and give us directions for program actions. 

Dan W. Dodson 


The Social Psychology of Prejudice. By Gerhart Saenger. New 
York: Harpers. 1953. 304 pages. 


Dr. Saenger has done a good job of bringing together the informa- 
tion we now possess concerning the nature, extent, causes and some 
of the solutions to the problems of prejudice. The Foreword by 
Professor Otto Klineberg points out the necessity to face these pro- 
blems of prejudice on the moral and practical grounds as well as the 
scientific basis. Consequently Dr. Saenger’s book will be widely read 
and will find a useful place on the desks of many persons who are 
in the field of intergroup relations. In addition it will provide a good 
survey of what we now know for students in the field of sociology 
and psychology. 

The exciting part of the book is that much of it has been built out 
of the intimate experience and research done by Dr. Saenger per- 
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sonally which gives the book the impression that it is not simply a 
scholar retired to an ivory tower to put together a compendium 
which he little understood but which had been reported but rather 
an overview of a problem by one who has his sleeves rolled up and 
his hands dirty in working at the job of bringing about a better in- 
sight into the social and psychological problems created when groups 
are in interaction. 

Neither is the study restricted to the forces of education and per- 
suasion but involves also an evaluation of the legal approach aud 
concludes with a very heartening chapter on the way ahead. The 
suggestions of work on common problems, the use of skills and tech- 
niques seems to be tremendously sound. The study will be welcomed 
by the people who are operating in the field as well as by students. 

Dan W. Dodson 
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